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‘TIS EIGHTY YEARS SINCE 


Berore us lies a newspaper of a single sheet, which 
measures twenty inches by twelve. Its date is 
January 1, 1788, its price is threepence, and its 
title is Tae Toes. You would no more recognise 
in it the lineaments of that gigantic broadsheet 
which now emanates from Printing House Square, 
than you can trace in an infant of a day old any 
likeness to a grown-up man. The paper in ques- 
| tion is the first-born and just-born Times, ‘ printed 
logographically’ (of which the proprietor appears 
exceedingly proud), and issuing from the same 
locality as at present. Hitherto, the journal had 
| been called the Daily Universal Register (of which 
there seem to have been nine hundred and thirty- 
nine issues); but that had led to much confusion, 
‘the word Universal being universally omitted, and 
the word Register only being retained. “ Boy, bring 
me the Register.” The waiter answers: “ We have not 
a library, but you may see it at the New Exchange 
Coffee-house.” “Then I’ll see it there,” answers the 
disappointed politician ; and he goes to the New 
Exchange, and calls for the Register ; upon which, 
the waiter tells him that he cannot have it, if he is 
not a subscriber—or presents him with the Court 
and City Register, or the Old Annual Register, or 
the New Annual Register; or if the coffee-house 
be within the Purlieus of Covent Garden, or the 
Hundreds of Drury, slips into the politician’s hands 
Harris’ Register of Ladies,’ 

For this weighty reason, then, the Times news- 
paper, so called, was, it seems, originally begotten ; 
and a more melancholy specimen of journalism, as 
read by our present lights, it is not easy to imagine. 
Its jokes are very numerous, and very bad ; so bad, 
indeed, that they are invariably printed in italics, 
in order that their humorous intention may not be 
overlooked. Moreover, they are sometimes ex- 
ceedingly indecent, and almost always personal. 
The paragraphs which are meant to be severe 
remind one of the old Satirist or John Bull in their 
grossness, but without their wit. The cuckoo is a 
bird without which the newspaper writer of those 
days, who would be smart, could not have got on 


at all: Mr Tristram Shandy is also laid under fre- 
quent contribution ; nor does their sex preserve 
the ladies from the lash of the cynic. Squibs such 
as are now confined to country journals at election- 
times, seem to have formed quite a usual ingredi- 
ent of a newspaper in those days. In the Notice to 
Correspondents, we read: ‘ The Critic will do; so 
will other Squibs from the same hand.’ Again: 
‘Though much has been said of Lord George Gor- 
don’s beard, yet, as the subject increases every day, 
the Times will not let it pass wnnoticed. The Shan- 
dean jeu desprit will, of course, be attended to, 
though perhaps with a little clipping.’ The edito- 
rial shears, however, seem to have been very merci- 
ful. We are informed, in immense capitals, that 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS & PHILOSOPHY 
are entitled to the protection of THe Times. 
Also, ‘with Arts and Scrences it will ever be at 
peace.’ Peace is printed in italics, so there must be 
a joke somewhere. In very small type, we learn 
that ‘Parisian intelligence shall have insertion 
without fail’ 

The Times seems to have been in hot water with 
the printing fraternity even before it was chris- 
tened. Ina few words ‘To the Public,’ Mr Walter 
tells us of ‘the unjust and illiberal measures’ which 
have been taken to impede the progress of his logo- 
graphic press. ‘The Daily Advertiser being gene- 
rally read by the lower orders of people, I offered at 
its office an advertisement for several apprentices, 
which Mr Lenour, the printer, refused to insert, 
though he had received payment several days pre- 
ceding,’ 

In the programme describing the future line of 
the new paper, there are some significant sentences, 
There is no boast of an impossible consistency. 
‘The Times! What a monstrous name! Granted; 
for the Times is a many-headed monster, that speaks 
with a hundred tongues, and displays a thousand 
characters, and in the course of its transformations 
in life assumes innumerable shapes and humours.’ 
What the infant paper did promise in the fol- 
lowing respect, its manhood has certainly nobly 
redeemed. 

‘On the Parliamentary Head every communication 
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that ability and industry can produce may be 
To this great national object, Toe 

ill be most sedulously attentive, most accurately 
correct, and strictly impartial in its reports.” In 
‘ discussion, description, dissection, and illustration, 
it also engages ‘to employ the pens of the most 
celebrated of the Literati ;’ but it must be confessed 
that so far as this first number goes, there is ve 
small evidence—if the proof of it lies in the - 
ing—of literary talent. Cabinet ministers did not 
write ‘leaders’ in the Times in the last century; and 
even the penny-a-liners knew nothing of their busi- 
ness. 

Imagine the Times of to-day, in its just 
indignation against medical quacks, threatening a 
— transgressor after the following fashion. 

hether the bad grammar of the paragraph is 
intended, we cannot say ; perhaps it was considered 
to be facetious : 


. O Quvackery! where wilt thou end? O Puysic, 
when are thy disgraces to terminate? There are at 
this time a practitioner in town, who says to his 
patients—‘ Use my wegetable, follow my regiment, and 
never fear it will radicate all your pectril complaints.’ 
Such a character should not e the animadversion 
of Tue Times; but of this here tor more anon— 
when The Times have leisure. 


Besides these small social hits, are a few political 
ones, the salt of which—if they ever had any—has 
long since lost its flavour. 


The public events of Holland are known to every 
one who can and will read the newspapers, but they 
alone who are able to get a peep into private corre- 
spondence can be informed, though they will not all 
of them believe, that Lord Beauchamp is actually 
giving dinners—ay, and good dinners, too, at the 


Was Lord Beaucham: ing in his hospitalities ? 
we wonder ; and if while to twit 
him with it in the Times ? 

These or similar paragraphs are — all of a 
public or social nature to be found in the paper ; 
while the news is meagre in the extreme. ong 
the Home Intelligence, we learn, at considerable 
length, how Ryan in his last ‘set to’ with John- 
stone trod upon the latter’s great toe, and lacerated 
the nail. Under Mails Arrived, with no — 
date, are ‘ two Holland, one French, one ders, 
and one Irish,’ Mails Due, one Irish. 

‘Yesterday, the purser of the Dutton, Captain 
Hunt, for Bombay and China, received his final 

ispatches from the India House, 
he foreign news seems to come almost exclu- 
sively from Warsaw, and is of the most unintelli- 
ible description—concerning ‘the Waywodes of 
4 olchinia and Podolia.’ 

From Frankfort, we hear that, on the 11th of 
December, ‘the reformers established in that city 
have got permission to follow the duties of their 
igion in private houses, until their churches 
be finished” From Constantinople, the Porte 
declares ‘that the restoration of a durable peace 
must be impossible so long as Russia keeps 
sion of the Crimea,’ and does not consent ‘ to the 
re-establishment of the new Chan in all the rights 
of sovereignty which that prince may claim upon 
Little Tartary, by virtue of his Highness’ 
clamation.’ 

There are short notices of the drama at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, by which we learn 


that Kemble is acting Haralet at the former 
to almost empty benches. 

By way of literature, we have the entire Ode for 
the New Year, written by Mr Wharton, and set to 
music by Mr Parsons, ‘which will be performed 
at St James’s ;’ and sad stilted stuff it is. There is 
but one Married: ‘Yesterday, at Walthamstowe, 
&e. ;’? and one Died; nobody seems to have been 
born except the Times itself. 

Besides what we have mentioned, there is abso- 
lutely no news ; but the advertisements, consider- 
ing the size of the paper, are very numerous, and 
at least as interesting to us now as the rest of the 
contents. It is a strange reflection, to begin with, 
that in all probability not a single soul is now 
alive to whom any reference throughout the sheet 
is made, notwithstanding that, in many respects, 
it might have been printed this very morning. The 
Times of to-day has indeed given up ‘the puff 
direct ;’ but in many of the less ambitious journals, 
we see exactly such a paragraph as the following, 
and, like it, without the depreciatory letters Advt. 


The cheapness, elegance, and durability of the 
FASHIONABLE FURS sold at MeLanscHEc’s 
Manovracrory, No. 333 in the Strand, accounts for 
the number of nobility and gentry that daily honour 
him with their preference, and as he makes it his 

ment by the superiority of his goods, we hesitate 
to should have been surprised 
had he failed of receiving the most flattering encour- 

most eminen’ eir 8 
The above occupies the same prominent position in 
the po that the last telegraphic news now holds, 

The same arts, it seems, were employed then as 
now, by advertisers, in respect to warning the 
public against spurious imitations of their invalu- 
able wares. The superiority of ‘Sharp’s Concave 
Razors’ and ‘Cyprian Wash Balls, have induced 
(says Sharp) designing persons to offer less esti- 
mable articles as genuine. Clay and Cavendish 
were not to enlighten the whist world with their 
scientific news for threescore years and ten, but 
Bob Shorts Rules of the Game at Whist, and Every 
Man a good Card-player, by ‘a Member of the 
Jockey tub, can t had for fourpence, or ‘ four 
for a shilling to give away ;’ which seems a pee 
ous enough deduction of price. Medical benefactors 
of their species are as unselfish and charitable as 
to-day : ‘emolument not being so much the object’ 
of each excellent invention ‘as that of spreading 
relief.’ The peculiarity of the drugs lies in their 
being so excessively dear. ‘Opiate of Life, most 
sovereign for weak and decayed stomachs, and 
infallible to all consumptive patients, 7s. per pot ; 
Golden Pill, a restorer of lost memory, and most 
wonderful for giving a beautiful complexion, 
10s. 6d.” Also, among Interesting Discoveries, ‘a 
liquid which will render all writings not legible 
at once distinctly visible’ [which, in the case of 
the caligraphy of more than one of our corre- 
spondents, would be well worth the money}, ‘at 
10s.” and ‘an ointment which destroys bugs so as 
never to return, at 2s. 6d.’ 

The lite advertisements are more various 
than select. ere is a new edition of Tomkin’s 
Selection of Poems to enforce the Practice of Virtue, 
which it seems a pity should not be reprinted ; 
but also Peans of Pleasure and Memoirs of Kitty 
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Cut-a-dash, of which it is perhaps as well that there 
are no copies at the railway bookstalls. There is also 
a third edition of Letters which passed between an 
IntustRious PersonaGE and a Lapy or Honour 
at Brighton; and another of the Festival of Ana- 
creon ; or the Songs of Captain Morris and others, as 
sung at the Anacreont (sic) Society, and the Beefsteak 
and Humbug Clubs. Poor Captain Morris, so well 
known then, and now but the shadow of a name! 
His last song has been sung, his last toast been 
given, these fifty years, and all those who stood up 
to applaud and drink are gone with him. Yet, 
those past days, of which this old paper speaks 
with such dumb pathos, were ‘ merry,’ not only in 
the sense of bacchanal fun; the public amuse- 
ments therein advertised are of a class which it is 
in vain to look for now. At the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, this night, Kemble and Mrs Siddons 
play in the y, and Kelly in the afterpiece. 
At Covent Garden, there is Lewis as Ranger, and 
Mrs Abingdon as Clarinda. At the opera, among a 
host of forgotten names, stands out that of Vestris, 
the father of our late ancient evergreen of the same 
name. The institution of opera fans seems to 
have died out, but it here receives considerable 
prominence. 
THE OPERA FANS. 
To the Subscribers and uenters of the 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Last Saturday were — according to Act of 
arliament. 

\ = Delivery, however, was put off till the Re- 

opening of the Opera House next week, for the 

of presenting them in the best state of 

improvement. 

ese FANS, calculated to t at one view 
both the number of boxes, including the additional 
ones, names of Subscribers, &c., have been carefully 
compared, with the plan of the House as kept at the 
Office, and will be sold only by the Proprietor, . 

Mrs. H. M., No. 81 Haymarket, 

Where she will receive with ul gratitude an 
commands from the ladies, them 


req) 

Under the head of Anatomical Lectures, Mr 
John =~ & assistant-surgeon to St Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, advertises a course to be held at 
No. 17 Bartholomew Close. 

The cure of souls was not treated one whit more 
delicately, we may be sure, than at present ; and 
the next presentations to livings are advertised 
with all particulars, and the extreme age of the 
present incumbents as a lure. 

Sale by Auction heads a mp advertisement, 
but Sale by Candle heads half a dozen, and at once 
reminds us that we are reading of the past. What 
a totally different state of things to the present, 
when even the betting-houses are being prosecuted 
by the police, do these long advertisements of the 
state lotteries suggest, of which there are several. 
Some lottery firms do not publish the fortune 
which has attended their tickets, ‘declining to 
adopt the parade and nonsense which renders some 
of their cotemporaries ridiculous;’ but Messrs 
Richardson and Goodluck (Goodluck is surely an 
adopted title?) have no intention of concealing 
their light under a bushel in that respect. 


ENGLISH STATE LOTTERY. 
Begins Drawing FEBRUARY 11, 1788. 
ICHARDSON and GOODLUCK respectfully 


and divided into Half Quarter, Eighth, and Sixteenth 
SHARES, at their licensed State Lottery Offices, in 
the Bank Buildings, Cornhill, and opposite the King’s 
Mews, Charing Cross, where every business of 
Lottery is transacted with correctness and fidelity. 

N.B.—In the last and TWO preceding Lotteries 
the following CAPITAL PRIZES have been sold and 
shared at the above Office, viz. : 


Sold in Shares. Whole Tickets. 


No. 48,577 a Prize of £20,000 | No. 968 a Prize of £20,000 
5,000 18,179 5,000 
Besides many of Two Thousand, One Thousand, and 
Five Hundred Pounds. 


Tickets —_ at Sixpence each, and the earliest 
telligence sent of their success. 
«", Money for the Prizes will be paid at the above 
ces as soon as drawn. 

Altogether, if this old newspaper may be 
supposed to mirror the Times after which it is 
named, we have indeed small reason to regret 
that we did not live three generations ago. At 
all events, if nothing else has improved, with- 
out doubt Journalism has, The halfpenny news- 
paper of this evening will not only contain ten 
times the amount of news—and that of the newest 
—that is found in this sheet of eighty years ago, but 
even in literature—in the mere talent of expres- || 
sion—will infinitely surpass it. If it has jokes, |} 
they may not be very good ones, but it will not be |[ 
necessary to italicise heir point : they will not be |}. 
indecent; and they will not be offensively } 
sonal. Not the least curious of this ancient |]. 
pe r, and one which probably illustrates the || 

ifficulty which Mr Walter found in getting it |], 
circulated, is the last line, wherein the places are |}. 
indicated where the Times is to be procured. Of 
course, ‘at the Logographic Press, Printing House 

uare, near Apothecaries Hall, Blackfriars, where 
vertisements, letters, essays, and articles of 
intelligence will be taken in;’ but also ‘at Mr 
Mettenius’, Confectioner, Charing Cross ; Mr Roos’, 
Silk Dyer, Spring Gardens ; and Mr Whiteare’s, |}: 
Watchmaker, Street.’ 


WAS SHE WORTH IT? 4 
CHAPTER IV.—THE BARNCOTE BANK IN 1857. 


THE announcement of the Barncote public ball 
for New-year’s Eve had appeared for several weeks 
in the Barncote Herald, with a long list of stewards 
and lady patronesses, low down on which, as be- 
seemed their mere local position, stood the names 
of Alderman Tom and Mrs Bellamy. Tom’s thoughts 
were not, however, on balls, as he stood at the tall 
desk in the brewery counting-house, which looked 
out into the brewery yard. He held in his hand 
a sheet of figures. It was Tom’s profit and loss 
account for the year just ending, and it wasn’t an 
unsatisfactory one. It shewed in round numbers 
a profit of two thousand five hundred pounds; and 
Tom’s drawing had only been one thousand two 
hundred pounds. Tom called his m into 
the counting-house, and shewed him the balance- 
sheet. ‘ Very satisfactory indeed, sir,’ said Mr Birks, 
who, from much poring over vats and inhalation 
of worty vapours, was rather husky in the throat. 
‘I’m greatly indebted to you, Birks, for the 
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way you’ve worked for me. I’ve signed a cheque 
for your salary and the wages. I’ve great pleasure 
in giving you this cheque for fifty pounds, as a 
new-year’s present. I shan’t be here to-morrow, 
Birks, as I’m going to Luffhaven to collect, and 
can’t be back till late at night. So I’ll wish you 
a happy new year, Birks; and good-bye, and God 
bless you!’ 

Birks was embarrassed by the warmth of his 
master’s manner and the largeness of his gift. A 
five-pound note was about the figure he usually 
had. Fifty pounds! Birks’s salary was ten pounds 
a month, and when it came, it was usually fore- 
stalled ; and there were also numerous little scores 
against him, which were troubling his mind, this 
festive Christmas tide. Indeed, Mr Parkins, the 
draper, had been very sharp with him about a 
small account which he owed for mourning, for 
a little boy who had died two years ago; and 
Parkins had threatened to complain to his master 
of his dishonesty in not paying his bills. Poor 
Birks had fancied that he had seen Parkins walking 
up with Mr Tom, and he imagined the summons to 
the counting-house was a prelude to instant dis- 


Fifty pounds was to Birks salvation: it would 
pay off his old scores, it would start him afresh, 
it would make a man of him. But he couldn't 
thank his master for it—the words stuck in his 
throat: they couldn’t struggle through the deposits 
of the vats. His master smiled and nodded, and 

out. Birks followed him to the door, and 
watched him down the street. 

‘ He’s just the kindest, thoughtfullest soul is the 
young master ; but, dear me, how he be aged the 

t few years surely !’ 

Tom’s face was not that of a youngster as he 
entered the private parlour of Birkin’s bank. 
Arthur Birkin rose and shook him coldly by the 
hand, and then took his stand with his back to 
the fire. He was a short dark neat little man, 
excessively clean-looking, dressed quietly and 
plainly, as became a banker, but with a little touch 
of the country squire breaking out in his blue birds- 
eye scarf, his roomy shooting-coat, and well-shaped 
riding-trousers. 

After a little chat about the weather, the last 
run with the East Wessex hounds, and the town 
drains, Arthur, without circumlocution, went to the 
purport of their interview. 

‘I sent for you, Bellamy, to tell you we must 
have our advances repaid. I gave you a hint of 
pe wee few days ago, and I find that it is now 

utely necessary. 

I don’t sup that the bird fairly caught and 
fluttering in the paws of the cat, its captor, suffers 
much terror and agony of mind: the thing is over ; 
a sort of fatuous wonder as to how it will feel 
whilst its bones are being crunched, and a stupid 
amazement at being in such a plight, are in its 
mind ; it recks not of its modest mate, the peaceful 
nest, the callow brood. So with Tom; he had 
discounted his troubles ; he felt stupefied, that was 
all. The long, long while he had suffered, the 
trouble he had, seemed to surge into his head, 
and prpontes him from thinking. Only one thing 
could he hold on to, that he must shew no change 
to that black-whiskered face, with the dark-gray 
eyes, and wide mouth, and white teeth ; he must 
hoki on to that face, and not let himself go. He 
sat down on the banker's table, and taking up 


tb. 


some pens, began sticking them, javelin fashion, into 
—— cover. It was an old trick of his boy- 
ood. 

Arthur exclaimed angrily : ‘Mr Bellamy, please 
not to damage my table. 

That woke Tom up; the whirl in his head 
stopped ; he stood up, and confronted the banker. 
‘How can you expect me to reduce my debt more 
rapidly than I am now doing? Haven't I paid off 
twenty thousand in the last ten years? Haven't 
I worked like a nigger for you? Why, Birkin, 
when your uncle persuaded me to take over the 
concern in ’47, you stood to lose thirty thousand 

unds ; and I put five thousand pounds of my own 
in it; and I believe I saved the bank by that. 
And uncle was my trustee! Arthur, how can 
you be so wicked, knowing all you do, to talk to 
me of calling up that money ?” 

‘My uncle was a very good sort of man, and was 
very forbearing with your uncle and yourself. I 
don’t know anything more about the transactions 
you refer to. My uncle was not very sound upon 

king, however. It’s our principle, Mr Bellamy, 
not to make advances except upon convertible 
securities.’ 

‘Haven't you got the deeds of the brewery and 
all the freehold houses 2? 

‘Just so; and taking the brewery as a going 
concern, its value would no doubt cover our 
advances, But look here: in time of pressure, 
when we wanted to realise, such security would be 
practically worthless. A prudent mariner, dread- 
Ing an approaching storm, takes in his canvas, 
and—and——_ Well, you know he gets ready for 
it. We foresee a crisis in the money-market, and 
we are preparing for it. We don’t want to incon- 
venience you ; but really now the advance has been 
standing so long Mr Andrews, whispered 
the banker through a speaking-tube, ‘ bring down 
Bellamy’s note.’ 

‘You damned serpent !’ hissed Tom between his 
teeth.—‘ No ; don’t run away ; I’m not going to hurt 
you, you little venomous beast!’ And he stalked 
out of the private room before Arthur Birkin had 
recovered from his astonishment. 

Tom was not altogether mad ; he knew that the 
— which Birkin held was payable 
fourteen days after demand—that he had a good 
balance on his current account—and that Arthur 
Birkin would not be moved from his purpose were 
Tom, and his wife and his daughter, to grovel in 
the dust before him. 

Arthur Birkin was a ‘ gentleman.’ ‘He was a 
little upset at being called a serpent and sworn at ; 
but if there was one thing he prided himself upon, 
it was that he had a Christian and forgiving spirit. 
Nor was the accusation Tom hurled against him a 
just one. He only wanted his own. He was too 
clear-headed and sensible a man to be influenced 
in his line of conduct by the supposed wishes of a 
man who was dead. Certainly, he had often heard 
old Birkin promise Tom that he should never be 
unduly —— about the advance so long as he 
kept reducing the principal. But what was that 
to him? The old banker had made many indis- 
creet and foolish advances out of the goodness of 
his heart. Arthur had no idea of setting up as a 
little providence, and rewarding virtue, and all 
that ; and that his keen intelligence should be 
dominated by some old-fashioned notions which 
formerly animated a departed soul, was to him a 
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thing inconceivable. Still, he was quite disposed 
to act fairly by Tom Bellamy ; and if he’d asked 
him for a month, or even for two, and could have 
satisfied him that the money would be forthcoming, 
Tom might have had the time—yes, and might 
now, notwithstanding the serpent and the venom. 

Tom went off to the joint-stock bank.—Yes, 
they’d take his account with much pleasure— 
discount for him with pleasure. As for a large 
advance, for a considerable period—Yes, with 

leasure !—on sufficient security. Life policies ?— 

o; the bank would rather not take that sort 
of security—was against the rules of banking. 
‘But bring your interests to us, said the manager 
cheerily ; ‘ we'll take care you don’t suffer.’ . 

Very satisfactory this, as far as it went. Tom 
knew, however, it wouldn’t go very far. He must 
try and think of something. He’d go on to the 
pier, where he would be quiet. He turned through 
the pay-wicket,and went on to the pier. He hadn't 
been there for years. People who live near the 
sea rarely go down to the beach, or on to the pier, 
or out in a boat, or in anyway take notice of the 
sea. The fashionable visitors of Barncote didn’t 
care about the pier. It was out of their beat; and 
a few children and nursemaids were generally the 
only visitors to the pier-head. The day was cold 
and raw, with an east wind, and nobody but Tom 
was about. He went out to the end, and sat down 
on a beam a little sheltered from the wind. From 
habit he took his pipe out of its case, and knocked 
it against the beam; but he didn’t smoke. He 
couldn’t think, either, connectedly of his business. 
He knew, he felt, it was useless. The blow that 
had fallen upon him was fatal. He pitied himself 
a little. He had worked so hard; he had been so 
near success ; but he had failed; and his failure 
was final and irremediable. He felt inexpressibly 
sad. life = life wasted? a 
causeless and purposeless ebbing and flowing ? 
Wouldn’t it be Netter to end it ail, by dsopeing 
oy into the swirling waters? And then he 

ought of his wife at her needlework at home, 
and of Gracie sitting by her knee—radiant figures 
in all the gloom. He could think and plot for 
them, though not for himself. He rose and left the 
pier. The shadow of overwhelming care had cleared 
away. A shadow there still was upon him, a shadow 
and a light. 

‘Gracious, Tom, said Lucy as she kissed him 
on his return, ‘how cold you are! You must stop 
at home wens and have your feet in hot water : 
you’ve got a ill? 

‘Nonsense, child; it’s nothing, said Tom. 
‘Stay at home! why, it’s the ball to-night; I 
wouldn’t miss the new-year’s ball on any account. 
Don’t you remember ten years ago }’ 


CHAPTER V.—THE BARNCOTE BALL IN 1857. 


The old Barncote assembly-rooms had been 
ulled down years ago. In ag was a town- 
l, with a Grecian portico. Within, was a fine 
room, supported by polished granite columns; a 
large organ and an orchestra at one end ; as well 
as numerous refreshment-rooms, committee-rooms, 
and law-courts—the last only used by the local 
justices in petty sessions, and the county court 
judge. But the Barncotians were living in hopes 
that, some day or other, the judges of assize would 
enter those courts with much blaring of trumpets, 


and rushing to and fro of policemen. Her Majesty’s 
judges, however, and those minor judges who held 

er Majesty’s commission of the peace, and ruled 
the destinies of the connty in quarter-sessions 
assembled, were understood to set their faces 
against any alteration; so the assizes were still 
held in the little town of Lumpstone, some fifteen 
miles from Barncote. As three-fifths of the 
prisoners, and four-fifths of the civil cases, came 
from Barncote, there might seem to be some reason 
why the judges should come to the suitors, rather 
than the suitors should go to the judges. But 
legal wisdom had decided otherwise. 

The damage also to the hotels of Lumpstone, 
which contrived to exist and pay their rents from 
the exorbitant profits they extorted from the 
visitors to the assizes, would have been great; and 
as these hotels were owned by county magnates, 
who served their Queen and county as magistrates, 
and high-sheriffs, law and order 
— have been indirectly damaged by their 
oss. 

Tum te iddity, tum te iddity! away went the 
fiddles, cornet, and harp at the opening quadrille. 
The hall was three times as big as the old assembly- 
room, and infinitely more grand: the girls were 
better dressed, and the men were better got up; 
but it wasn’t half so jolly as in the old times—at 
least, so Tom thought, as he opened the ball with 
the mayoress of Barncote, whilst the worthy mayor 
led out Mrs Alderman Tom. The hall felt cold 
and chill, in spite of the brilliant sunlights and the 
hot-water pipes ; and Tom looked over his shoulder 
every now and then, and shuddered. He certainly 
had got a chill. He almost made up his mind to 
go home and take his wife’s advice about the hot 
water. The thought of his comfortable dressing- 
room, and the cheery fire, and the steaming tub, 
and the glass of hot grog that his wife would 
administer to him, came so strongly into his mind, 
that the tears came into his foolish eyes, and he 
forgot to ‘chassez’ to his partner, who, spreadin 
out her plum-coloured skirts, was going throug 
her unaided, with much dissatisfaction. 

No such visions could be realised that night. 
Tom must be at Luffhaven by five in the morning, 
to meet the steward of the Luffhaven mail-boat, 
who owed Tom a long account, which he had pro- 
mised to settle ; and after that, he had a heavy 
day’s collecting from Luffhaven to Lumpstone. 
He expected to get in about five hundred pounds. 

He was claimed after the quadrille by his old 
friend Winter, who wanted him to go and have a 
rubber in the mayor’s little parlour, which had 
been reserved for the cognoscenti; and Tom went 
and played, but was absent and distrait; trumped 
his partner’s trick, led a false card, and otherwise 
misconducted himself. The whist languished, and 
the table was broken up; and Tom and Archibald 
found themselves sitting together by the fire as 
they had been ten years ) 9 

‘Tom,’ said Winter, ‘aren’t you glad you didn’t 
take my advice ten years ago ?” 

‘T don’t know,’ said Tom 

‘Ah! you were right, Tom, and I was wrong. I 
was a shocking young prig ten years ago, I think. 
Don’t you remember how I solemnly assured 
you that you were on your way to “ misery, ruin, 
death ?”’ 

‘So you did, said Tom with a start. 
. Bad shot, wasn’t it? Why, I think you are the 


| 
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luckiest fellow in the whole county of Wessex at 
this present moment.’ 

‘ Archie, quoth Tom, after a pause, ‘which do 
you think is the worst of the three ?’ 

‘Oh, Mr Bellamy, said one of the waiters, 

tting his head into the room, ‘I’m glad I’ve 
‘ound you, sir; there’s a young man from your 
office wishes to speak with you. 

‘Send him in here, Williams.’ 

Enter Birks. He is dressed in decent black, 
which looks rusty and dull beside the sleek 
clothes of his master and friend. His red, bulbous 
nose shews all the more, that his cheeks are pale 
and tallowy. He is evidently suffering from strong 
fear. 

‘ What is it, Birks?’ 

*O dear Mr Bellamy, you ain’t going to drive 
all alone to Luffhaven to-night, be you, sir?’ 

‘ Yes, of course,’ said Bellamy sharply. 

* But, dear heart alive ! there’s been two farmers 
stopped on the Lumpstone Road this very night. 
Three men, with black maskesses on, and pistols,’ 

‘Where did you get hold of that cock-and-bull 


9° 

‘ it ’s all the talk at the White Hart bar, sir’ 

‘Ah! I thought you’d been there. Well, don’t 
come after me again, Birks, with these foolish 
stories.” 

‘ But, master, if you must go, take me with you; 
I’m sure you'll be murdered if you don’t: every- 
body knows as you carry bags full of money with 
you.’ 

Tom laughed. ‘Much ou’d be in a 

i , Birks. If wal, in the black 
masks know so much about me, they ’ll also know 
that I carry a brace of double-barrelled pistols in 
my Bigs and can use them too. Go home to bed, 

irks.’ 

Birks shook his head in a melancholy way ; but 
he couldn’t say any more, and slunk out. 

*I would be careful, Tom, though, if I were you,’ 
said Winter. ‘ Let’s go and get supper.’ 

Tom had a fancy to dance one tom with his 
wife that night. It was the Lancers. Ten years 
ago, the Lancers had decided Tom’s fate. As he 
stood up once more to the well-known figure, and 
the band struck up the A preee all the events of 
the last ten years crowded into Tom’s mind. Such 
happy, peaceful years, but for the load he had 
been staggering under so long, and which was 
going to crush him at last ! 

Tum te iddity, tum te iddity! A playful poke 
in the back from his neighbour reminded him that 
he was stopping the way in the grand chain: 
mT he ~ getting many a pleasant squeeze 
of the hand and merry greeting. van eee all 
townspeople in the set, and everybody liked Tom, 


the women-folk. 
e music ceased, the fi ended, and still 


Tom stood for a moment with his wife in his arms, 
as they had finished the final galop. ‘ Good-bye, 
darling,’ he whispered ; ‘ enjoy yourself, dear : don’t 
sit up for me to-morrow night.’ 

He was gone, and his wife looked after him 
wistfully for a moment. 

Tom had ordered his dog-cart to take him up at 
his house. He walked home along the esplanade. 
Ten years ago, the moon was reflected gloriously in 
rippling waters: to-night, the sky was dark and 
overcast ; the wind was rising ; and while breakers 
were dashing eagerly in, Tom thought of the man 


who had gone down to the sea to ask a boon for 
his wife. 

He opened the door of his house gently, and 
walked up-stairs on tiptoe into the room where 
Gracie was — peacefully in her little cot. 

There we will leave him, till the clatter of hoofs 


The mare is fidgety, and will not stand; Tom 
was in his seat in a moment; and wrapping his 
rug round his knees as the mare forward 
with a plunge, and settling into a slinging trot, 
dashed into gloomy night and gathering storm. 


CHAPTER VI.—RELEASE IN FULL. 


The morning was breaking coldly and cloudil 
on the day but one following the Barncote ball. 
No 1 Montgolfier Terrace was still without its lord. 
By the fire in her husband’s dressing-room sat Lucy 
eee wrapped in a warm wrapper, sleeping 
quietly. 

Rap-tap-a-tap-tap-dab-dab! Lucy woke in a 
moment, looking round bewildered for an instant, 
and then remembering her long vigil: ‘Here’s 
dear Tom at last,’ she said, giving a vigorous stir to 
the fire, and running down-stairs to open the door. 
At the door stood Archibald Winter, grim and 
unshaven : never before or since 

— inter meet female eyes in such a 
plight. 


Murdered—murdered—murdered! What use to 
break such news as this? The whole universe 
seemed to shout it in her ears, and yet he whispered 
it very gently. It was for her to weep and moan, 
for him to raise the county on the foul villains. 

Ere an hour is past, in every homestead in 
Wessex, sturdy sons of Anak, unshorn and un- 
washed, are rousing up their hinds to beat the 
county for the poe Bf One of their own flesh 
and blood! The stream of Saxon blood still runs 
strongly in the veins of the Wessex men. Had 
the Lord-lieutenant been murdered, it wouldn’t 
have sent such a shock through the country-side, or 
roused so many eager hearts to the chase of blood, 
as did the death of Tom Bellamy the brewer. 
Mounted police were galloping er 4 along the 
county roads, to draw a cordon round the scene of 
the deed ; the county magistrates had already met 
in special session at the White Hind at Lumpstone ; 
and the body of Tom Bellamy was lying at the 
Eight Bells at Snarfield, awaiting the coroner's 
inquest. It was just half-way between Lumpstone 
and Snarfield that poor Tom had been shot. The 
road, which winds in and out amongst the bluff 
downs, here reaches its highest point: thick and 
tall hedges hem it in on each side ; the road takes. 
a sudden turn; and just in the corner, among the 
grass and dead leaves, the mail-cart driver carrying 
the early mail from Lumpstone to Barncote saw 
the body lyi He gave the alarm at Snarfield, 
and carried the news on to Barncote. Tom’s horse 
was found quietly grazing by the roadside, a little 
nearer Snarfield; the dog-cart was lying upset 
between. The mare had apparently kicked herself 
free from the cart; the traces were broken, and 
the breeching-straps; but otherwise there was not 
much damage done. 
the Hight Bells, he met 

er, the Snarfie on, co away. 
‘Dead for three or four 
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through the heart. The villain who did it must 
have put the pistol to his breast, for the powder 
has burnt his waistcoat. I’ve been telling the 

ople here to send somebody to search for the 


ullet ; it might give aclue: it went right through 
him. Poor Tom ; he was a decent fellow.’ 


‘The superintendent has attended to that, I think, 
sir; he has posted men on each side of the place, 
and they’ve been examining the ground inch by 
inch for the last two hours,’ said the landlord of 
the Eight Bells. 

The police, however, couldn’t make much of the 
trail: the ground was trampled about; Tom’s 
pocket-book had been ransacked, and was lying 
open on the grass ; his watch and chain and: purse 
were gone. ‘The murderers had made a good booty, 
and got clear off. Ere the evening, the whole 
country-side confessed that they were baffled. There 
was one comforting circumstance—the robbers had 
not made such a haul as they must have expected : 
Tom had paid five hundred pounds into the Lump- 
stone bank before he left. 

Next morning, whilst the secretary of the Legal 
was unlocking his private drawer, and getting out 
his papers, Mr Jakes, the actuary, looked in at the 
office door : —- the murder in Wessex, in this 
morning’s 

yee What of it?’ 

‘Why, it’s one of our lives.’ 

‘God bless my soul! is it? 

‘Yes; and a devilish heavy life too! and the 
first year! Bellamy his name is. 

The secretary took down his index, and turned 
to the Bs. ‘Bellamy, Bellamy. Ah! here he is. 
Three thousand, by Jove! And the Dubious, and 
the Highlands, and the Veritable, are in with us.’ 
The secretary touched a spring-bell on the table: 
“Oh, Mr Bowler, just write out a tel for me: 
“Secretary Legal Life, to A. Winter, Esq., Barncote. 
—Bellamy’s death, send full particulars: meet the 
Board to-day if possible.”’ 

The secretary prided himself on his telegrams : 
he always managed to express his meaning in 
twenty words, thus saving miscellaneous charges 
to the society. Before he left the office, he received 
a telegram trom Barncote: ‘A. Winter, Barncote, 
to Secretary Legal Life, Lothbury.—Am solicitor 
to deceased’s executors. Send special agent, if you 
think inquiries necessary. Will send partic 
of claim to-morrow.’ 

The secretary shook his head. ‘Mr Winter has 
not prepaid the telegram! Dear, dear! it might 
all have been said in less than twenty words. ty) 
shillings—dear, dear! I don’t know what the 
Board will say.—I think, by the way, Mr Bowler, 
I shall suggest to the Board in such an 
important case I’d better go down to Barncote 
myself. A little sea-air will do me good, Bowler.’ 

Mr Cranby, the secretary of the Legal Life, 
when he arrived at Barncote next morning, was 
informed by Mr Winter that the inquest on Tom 
Bellamy had been held ; that a verdict of ‘ Wilful 
murder against some person or persons unknown’ 
had been returned by the coroner’s jury; that two 
men had been apprehended on suspicion ; and that 
the magistrates and police were busily engaged in 
investigating the circumstances of the dreadful 
deed. Mr Winter proposed to drive Mr Cranby 
over to Snarfield, to see the body and the scene of 
the murder. It was a bleak January day, and 
Mr Cranby didn’t think it at all necessary. 


‘We don’t want further proof of the death, Mr 
Winter ; we are quite satisfied about that. The 
only question that struck our Board was this: do 
the circumstances of the death altogether preclude 
the idea of—eh?—um ?—ah 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Winter sharply. 

‘Well, you know, it occurred to our Board that 
—well, in point of fact—suicide !’ 

‘You haven’t broached such an idea to anybody 
in Barncote, I hope, Mr Cranby ?’ 

‘Dear me, no! 

__ ‘Ah! that’s right. Do you know, I think that 
if it were known you were down here for an 
insurance company, trying to save your company’s 
pockets by casting a slur on poor Tom Bellam 8 
ney my soul, I think you’d be torn to 
pieces before you could get to the station.’ 

‘God bless my soul! Surely, Mr Winter, such 
lawlessness in the nineteenth century isn’t pos- 
sible ?” 

‘Ah! you don’t know what our Barncote boys 
can do. But, apart from that, my dear Cranby, 
don’t let such a very foolish suggestion escape you 
again. No man was more happy in all his social 
relations than Tom Bellamy—no man more re- 
spected in public life. A istrate, an alderman, 
an ex-mayor, a man of blameless life and character 
—and you suggest suicide! Now, Mr Cranby, as 
solicitor to the estate of my dear deceased friend, 
I have been . into possession of the papers 
found on his y- You’re quite at liberty to 
look over them, and amongst others you'll find our 
friend’s profit and loss account for the year just 
ended. He was a remarkably energetic and care- 
ful man ; it’s made up to the last day of the year. 
You see the profit shewn; you see my friend’s 
expenses. Why, he was at our ball the evening 
before he was murdered, danced with my wife, 
who never saw him more cheerful. Why, Suntan 
he was the best friend I ever had, and you come 
to me whispering such vile suggestions—good 
God!’ and Winter leaned his head on his arm, 
quite overcome. 

Cranby got up, and patted him on the shoulder, 
‘There, there !—don’t agitate yourself; I’ll never 
mention it again. We had the mere vaguest doubt 
on the matter, and I assure you we’re entirely 
satisfied now.’ 

‘Then, look here, Cranby ; you’ve a Board day 
to-morrow—waive all forms, and send me down a 
check for three thousand by to-morrow’s post. 
I’ll take care that it shall be known all over 
Wessex—ay, and all over England, for that matter. 
You couldn’t do a better thing for the society’s 
interest. I’ll guarantee to double our business in 
this agency alone.’ 

‘Well, but, Winter, you haven’t administered 
yet, or anything.’ 

‘Never mind that; I’ll give you a receipt that 
will satisfy you. Bless you, we don’t want the 
money ; it’s the society I’m thinking of. You 
see the funeral’s on Friday—all the county will 
be there. Well, if I have that cheque in my 
pocket, and shew it to a few friends after the 
funeral, there isn’t a man in Wessex who won't 
know of it before night; and if I don’t have a 
hundred proposals in a week, call me a Dutch- 
man. 


‘I think you’re right, Mr Winter; I’ll advise 
the Board to do it. 
‘That’s right.—Now, let me take you to see Mrs 
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Winter. You'll dine and have a bed at Rhino 
Square, and go back in the morning to the Board 
meeting.’ 

Mr Winter was right when he foretold that all 
Wessex would be at Tom Bellamy’s funeral. When 
the hearse containing Tom’s body left the Hight 
Bells at Snarfield for the churchyard of Snitter- 
field, which was Tom’s parish, there followed some 
twenty private carriages of the county and town 

ntry, forty or fifty dog-carts and wagonettes 

longing to the farmers of the county, several 
hundred horsemen, and hundreds of footmen. 
Never had such a funeral been seen in Wessex. 
It took ten minutes before the last man in the 
—— filed past the Hight Bells at Snarfield. 

ere was plenty of beer for all the mourners at 
the Wagon and Horses at Snitterfield, and there 
was a substantial luncheon for the farmers laid 
out in a large barn near the churchyard. Birks 
had managed all the arrangements, and had been 
ordered to s no expense. Barrels of ale and 
large stone jars of spirits had been sent up from 
Barncote ; and the melancholy rite performed, the 
farmers laid themselves out for enjoyment. 

Mr Winter made his appearance amongst them 
for a moment; and the clatter of knives and plates, 
and the calls for beer and grog, were hushed. 
‘My friends, he said, ‘the relatives of the de- 
parted desire me to thank you most gratefully for 
the mark of respect you have shewn Tis memory. 
Called suddenly away, our poor friend was not 
unprepared. I will leave your spiritual guides to 
draw a moral from his sudden death. I will only 
recommend you to follow his example, and prepare 
for it in a worldly point of view. Ihave in my 
hand a cheque for three thousand pounds, which 
has been sent to me, acting for the representatives 
of the deceased, in payment of a policy of life 
insurance which by my advice he effected with 
the Legal Office. e premium of ninety pounds 
only has produced this most considerable sum. 
Go and do likewise.’ 

From that day the Legal Life dates a period of 

ly increasing business; and I don’t think it 
suffered any loss in the end from poor Tom’s death. 

Mr Winter’s next business was with Birkin’s 
bank; and the day after the funeral saw Arthur 
0 om and Winter closeted together in the bank 

our. 

‘We won't acknowledge your claim at all, Mr 
oe! - we raise a claim for five thousand 

unds and ten years’ interest against you, as 
of your deceased uncle. A more 
and flagrant breach of trust than that of your 
uncle, when he persuaded that poor young man to 
hand over his fortune to pay old Callum’s debts to 
the bank, I never met with in the whole course 
of my legal experience.’ 

‘TI really can’t go into the question of my uncle’s 
motives or actions, Mr Winter,’ said Arthur, calmly 
and 

‘But I'll compel you to go into them, sir!’ cried 
Winter, bristling up. ‘I'll file a bill against you, 
sir !—a bill in Chancery, sir! You shall. account 
for every penny you’ve received from my poor ill- 
fated friend. There’s such a thing as a Court of 
Equity, sir, thank God!’ 

‘Well, Mr Winter, if you can shew me any legal 
obligation on my part’—— 

‘I think one of the vice-chancellors had better 
enlighten you on the point.’ 


Arthur Birkin meditated. One of the principles 
of a bank should be to avoid litigation. He mght 
lose more by a suit than he could estimate. To 
shake the good name of his late uncle would shake 
the credit of the bank. ‘How can we settle the 
matter, Mr Winter ?’ 

Withdraw your claim, and we'll withdraw 
ours, 

‘Really, now, that’s very unreasonable.’ 

*That’s my ultimatum.’ 

‘You ’ll give me a few days to consider ?” 

‘T’ll instruct my agents to-night to file a bill.’ 

Arthur Birkin thought it over for a few moments, 
Ten thousand pounds was very dear to him, but 
the good name of the bank was dearer still. 

‘Your terms are very hard, but I’ll accept them.’ 

*T think you’re wise.’ 

When Mr Winter found himself in the sanctuary 
of his own office, he itted a grin of intense 
self-satisfaction to irradiate his features, 

‘Just to think, now, what a little clearness of 
vision does fora man! Bellamy, poor fellow, went 
through life borne down by a load which a touch 
would have loosened. And he was a clear-headed, 
good man of business too; but he saw thin 
through a mist of fancied generosity, trust, family 
pride, and what not. Dear, good old giant! you 
were everything that was honest, true, and faithful ; 
if you could only have seen things as they are! 
You were an anachronism, that’s all.’ 

After the first shock, Mrs Tom Bellamy took 
comfort. There are some women with faith so- 
vivid and clear that they actually carry about with 
them the unseen world, which to others seems only 
the shadow of a dream. That she and Tom are only 
parted for a brief moment, is to her a certainty, and 
not a form of expression. She has not married 
again, although she is a rich woman, and has many 
a he prospe f the Barncote b 

Some of the rity of the cote brew: 
is due to the nding anes of Mr Birks. He 
is now installed as manager with a handsome salary. 
He only ‘ breaks out’ now on New-year’s Day ; and 
as he then takes a week’s holiday to have ‘his. 
‘spree’ out, it doesn’t interfere with business. 
Two years after Tom’s death, Birks was finishing 
up a hard drinking-bout at the Hight Bells at. 
Snarfield. He had come to the brandy and soda- 
water and penitence stage, and was sitting alone 
in the bar-parlour, trying to smoke. An old man 
in the costume of a hedger and ditcher put his 
head cautiously into the room, and finding Birks 
alone, came in and closed the door. 

‘I’ve been leuking along of you, sir, said the old 


man. 

‘Well, what do you want?’ 

‘Why, you see I’ve been clearing out the big 

nd close longside the road about arf a mile from 

umpstone ; and as I was a-shovelling out the mud, 
I clap eyes on something as I thought were a bit. 
of old rag ; and I teuk it up jest to throw it away, 
and it was jest heavy ; and look here !’ 

The old man brought out of his pocket a bundle 
of wet rag, and laid it on the table. Birks untied 
it with fingers trembling with the effect of his late 
potations. ‘Why, it’s my old master’s handker- 
chief !’ said Birks, as pale as death ; ‘and here’s his- 
watch and purse.’ 

‘ 4 it be,’ the man. 

‘Those murdering villains were so pressed 
they had to throw ’em away.’ 
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‘Surely !’ said Giles. 
‘I’m sorry for you, though,’ said Birks after a 


‘Why, what hev I done, sir?’ 

‘You don’t think the police will believe your 
tale of your having found these things in a pond?’ 

‘Dear, dear; I hope I shan’t get into no trouble!’ 

‘That you certainly will, if these things are 
found upon you: you'll be took up for the murder, 
as sure as a 

‘O lawks-a-massy ! what shall I do, master ?’ 

‘You haven’t told anybody else about finding 
these things ?’ 

‘Dear no, sir, not a soul!’ 

‘Well, I won't say a word to bring you ‘into 


trouble. Just you go back as hard as ever you can, 
and put them things back into the pond again.’ 
Old Giles hobbled off in mo 


fear of bein 
‘took up;’ and in about an hour's time 
beaming. ‘I’ve done that to rights now, master.’ 

‘That’s right, Giles. Now go and get a pint of 
beer. I shouldn’t like to have anything brought 
up again about poor master; it would be like 
digging his corpse up again, poor man. I think 
I’ve done right. 

So, through Mr Birks’s mistaken sense of delicacy, 
the clue that might have led to the tracing of Tom’s 
murderers was lost. 

Mr Winter often tells the story of his friend’s 
murder, and the moral that he draws is, that to 
insure his life (especially in the Legal) is a para- 
mount duty with every prudent man. 

You, kind reader, may draw any moral you 
please. I was in Barncote in 1867, when I heard 
of the engagement of Miss Grace Bellamy, the vee 
and heiress, to Adolphus Plumme, Captain 17 
Plungers, and eldest son of Sir Damson Plumme, 
of Plumme Hall; and I trust that this piece of 
fashionable intelligence will be accepted as a happy 
ending to my tale. She has been promoted to a 
higher station in life, than her father, had he lived 
could have hoped to see her attain. We trust, and 
indeed have reason to know, THAT SHE IS WORTH 
IT. 


THE PRISONERS OF PRESIDENT LOPEZ. 


Between the bewildering network of rivers radiat- 
ing from the Parana, and close to the empire of 
the Brazil, lies the state of Paraguay, concerning 
which little was known, and slight interest was 
felt, until the war between its President, and the 
Allied Republics and the Brazil, made it import- 
ant, and its capital, Humaita—which has 
aptly called the Sebastopol of South America— 
famous. The chief feature of the late P ayan 
revelations, and indeed the first quite dependable 
information which has reached us through the 
medium of books,* is the resolution of the whole 
of this prolonged and destructive strife into the 
individual pursuit of Lopez. The so-called republic 
of Paraguay is in reality a despotism, ruled by a 
rant who has no el in modern times but 
i Pasha; and the allies have addressed them- 
selves to his destruction with a zeal and effect 
which are very likely to bring about the extermin- 


* Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay ; a Narrative of 


Personal E.: 7 among the Paraguayans. George 
Frederick Sampson Low, Son, 


ation of his subjects en masse. The last news from 
Paraguay is that the President, pursued by his 
enemies, has been driven from his retreat at Cerro 
Leon, and has fled, it is not yet known whither; 
and conjectures are afloat that he will try to reach 
one of the small outlying states, and there con- 
struct a kind of Elba for himself. That he should 
be shot in the attempt, is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, for he is simply a monster, with the 
ferocious instincts of a wild beast, and with un- 
bridled human a and cultivated cunning in 
the devising and executing of evil. 

When this man’s rule ‘araguay was a 
fertile country ; the old Jesuit settlement, called the 
Missionés, in particular, was a rich and beautiful 
province, celebrated for its productiveness. Com- 
fortable homesteads and innumerable herds of 
cattle were to be seen there, but now it is a 
desolate wilderness, without an inhabitant ; and in 
the other parts of the country, where population 
still exists, the _—— are in the extremity of want 
and misery. The rivers of P; ay present the 
flat and desolate appearance seuttieg to the giant 
streams of the great continent of America. Water- 
fowl, vultures, and alligators have undisputed 
lodgings on the banks, and long lapses of distance 
lie between the towns ; for instance, after leavin 
Corrientes, there is not a town for three bended 
miles, Asuncion, the capital city, is picturesque 
irregular, tawdry, and unfinished, the fine old 
Spanish houses having been replaced by buildings 
more to the taste of Lopez, a semi-barbarian in 
that as in everything else. Public buildings are 
falling into decay before they are half-built, and 
ruin is written on everything. There was a so- 
called Public Library, but Mr Masterman says the 
books were nearly all theological, and he never 
heard of any one reading there. Lopez, however, 
found a characteristic use for the books—he had 
them cut up for rocket and squib cases. 

The Paraguayans are a handsome people, and 
the native costume of both sexes is beautiful, but 
it is abandoned almost entirely to the use of the 
lower classes. They are very ignorant, especial 
the women ; and their lives are wretched, accord- 
ing to our ideas, though it is to be presumed they 
like them, or did like them, until they came to 
learn the unmitigated misery of prolonged and 
merciless war. The country has always been in 
the worst political condition ible to its institu- 
tions for the time being ; so bad, that its probable 
extinction —a design with which ‘people who 
know’ credit the allies, and which Lopez has 
certainly done his best to wee ection 9 really 
appear to he the best thing that could happen to it. 

rancia, the first President of the republic after 
the Spanish yoke had been thrown off, did much 

ood, though he was a ruthless tyrant, who might 
on been the model monster, had there been no 
Lopez. Terribly severe and irritable, and, haunted 
by a constant fear of assassination and revolt, 
he became, in his later years, a moody, bitter, and 
cruel t, absolutely without a friend, or a 
single joyous hour’ Francia ruled alone, and 
with irresponsible power, for twenty-six years, 
and died on Christmas-day 1840, at the age of 
seventy-eight. He was buried in the Iglesia de 
la Incarnacion, the oldest church in Asuncion, in 
a tomb built on the floor of the choir. The next 


morning, the bricks were found scattered around 
i Seon tions, and his body had disappeared. 
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What became of it, remains a secret: the trem- 
bling people believed the Evil One had carried 
it away ; Ta the night; but it is probable 
the alligators could have solved the mystery. 
The terrible dread his very name inspired did 
not die with him. ‘A native,’ says Mr Masterman, 
«will never willingly speak of “el muerto,” as 
they call him, and to this day will look round 
fearfully if Francia be mentioned, and only to 
intimate friends will tell tales of his cruel deeds 
and supernatural wisdom.’ The implicit obedience 
to which he tamed the people, rendered them 
passive in the hands of his successors, They 
were perfectly submissive to Don Carlos Lopez, 
a man of very low birth and mixed blood, who 
was a tolerably good governor, for a Spanish 
American ruler not cruel, and though imperious, 
rude, and overbearing, tolerably just. He died in 
1862, and his son Francisco was ‘elected’ as his 
successor. On this occasion he appears to have 
inaugurated his career of crime. 

‘The election was but a farce. The deputies 
from the ninety-two partedos of the republic met 
in the capital, and sat in the Cabildo, which was 
surrounded by a strong body of troops, commanded 
by the very man who asked their votes ; and of 
course all action, or even discussion, was out 
of the question. One member, it is true, had the 


was not eligible: he was listened to in ominous 
silence. Another suggested that the present was 
a good opportunity for modifying the laws of the 
country ; when he was angrily told to hold his 
tongue by —_ himself, who reminded the 
deputies that they had not met to consider the 
laws of the country, but to elect a new President. 
That same night both disappeared, and have not 
been heard of since. It is almost superfluous to 
add that the next day “the citizen Francisco 
Solano Lopez” was unanimously chosen “Gefe 
Supremo y Generdl de los ercitos de la 
Republica del Paraguay.” 

here was much formal joy; and many forced 
festivals, which cost large sums of money, were 
held throughout the country ; and the new Presi- 
dent began immediately to increase the army, 
having already raised his own salary to a much 
larger sum than his father’s. Mr Masterman is 
one of those who believe that Lopez inaugurated 
the war with deliberate personal motives from the 
first, and gives the following explanation, which 
introduces us to the inevitable female element in 
this strange story: ‘From Paris, in 1857, Lopez 
returned, and imported two novelties—the French 
uniform for officers, and a mistress for himself ; the 
latter a most fatal step in his life, as that lady 
occupied, eventually, a very ney lace in 
Paraguayan affairs, and was, I believe, by her evil 
counsels, the remote cause of the terrible war 
which has utterly depopulated the country. She 
is of Irish parentage, but was born in France, 
and was married to a aS 
army, who still lives. will not give his 
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real name; that by which his wife is known in 
Paraguay is Madame Eloisa Lynch. She is a tall, 
wer and remarkably handsome woman; and I 
could well believe the story, that when she landed 


her dress so sumptuous, that they had no words to 
express the admiration they both excited. She 
had received a showy education—spoke English, 
French, and Spanish with —. facility ; gave 
capital dinner-parties, and could drink more cham- 

e without being affected by it than any one I 
ve ever met with. A clever, selfish, and most 
unscrupulous woman, the influence she exercised 
over a man so imperious, so weak, and so vain as 
Lopez was immense. With admirable tact, she 
treated him with the utmost ct and deference, 
whilst she could really do with him as she pleased, 
and virtually was the ruler of Paraguay. She 
had two ambitious projects—the first, to marry 
him ; the second, to make him the “ Napoleon of 
the New World.” The first was a difficult one, for 
her husband, being a Frenchman, could not sue for 
not be very hard, perhaps, to procure a dispensa- 
tion, and her equivocal position would be ae 
for a secure one. Therefore, she gradually, but 
insidiously imbued Lopez with the idea that he 
was the greatest soldier of the age, and flattered 
the vain, credulous, and greedy savage into the 
belief that he was destined to raise Paraguay from 
obscurity, and make it the dominant power of 
South America.’ 


It was necessary for the realisation of this ambi- 
tious project that a war on a grand scale should be 
undertaken ; and with neighbours so encroaching 
as Brazil, so turbulent as the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, it was not difficult to find a pretext for hos- 
tilities. The opportunity soon arose ; and in 1863, 
Lopez had te all his preparations, not without 
exciting much uneasiness, which he allayed by the 
simple expedient of causing every one who dis- 
played that inconvenient sentiment to be arrested 
and severely punished. Many of these were secretly 
murdered, and the relatives of all were involved in 
their ruin. There was but one newspaper in Para- 
guay, the Semenario, and it was written under the 
personal direction of Lopez, and filled with glowing 
accounts of the advancing greatness of Paraguay, 
and the virtues and wisdom of the ‘ heaven-sent’ 
ruler. We heard far-off echoes in England at that 
time of these triumphant strains. It would be 
useless and unprofitable for any English person to 
attempt to erstand the principles and working 
of political parties in any of the republics of La 
Plata, whose normal condition is confusion and dis- 
turbance. And to pursue the origin, the pretext of 
the war, would be simply loss of time. pez had 
only to espouse the cause of one of the contending 
parties—of the Blancos or Coloradoes, the Crudos 
or the Cocidos (or raw and cooked), the Confederados 
or the Unitarios (whose disputes have no connec- 
tion with theology, though they are as bitter and 
as unreasonable as though they “> and his quarrel 
would be immediately started and running alone. 
He availed himself of this state of things; and 
having offered to mediate in the contention ot Fane 
the Oriental government and Brazil, a proffer which 
was rejected with open ridicule, he commenced 
offensive operations by the seizure of the Brazilian 
ship the Marques de Olnida ; and from that moment 
things went on bravely, though it was actually 
General Flores who proclaimed war against him in 
the name of the republic of Uruguay. On being 
refused permission—the Argentines being at peace 
with Brazil—to march his troops, of which he had 
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the province of Corrientes, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to occupy the capital city, Corrientes, urged, 
it is said, to this step by Mrs Lynch, in revenge for 
a biography of her which had been written and 
rinted in that town. Thus he hai speedily secured 
three powerful enemies ; and within three days the 
Argentines declared war ; and on the 1st May 1865, 
the now famous Triple Alianza was signed by Brazil 
and the Argentine and Oriental republics. Mr 
Masterman supplies a translation of this document, 
in which—like the proclamation of the European 
allies, that they e war, not on France, but on 
Napoleon—the republican and imperial avengers 
ostensibly seek only the destruction of Lopez, and 
the free navigation of the river, at the 
same time perfect liberty and independence to the 
Paraguayans. There was a good deal of enthu- 
siasm, presumably the product of fear; and the 
people were unmercifully taxed, and forced ‘ offer- 
ings’ exacted. Hostilities commenced in June 
1865 ; and the defeat of Lopez’s forces at Biachuela 
ve the allies the command of the river. The 
incidents of the war are tolerably well known ; the 
new sources of information now open to us are 
chiefly valuable as affording a knowledge of Lopez, 
and shewing us what have been the sufferings of 
our own countrymen who have been unfortunately 
concerned in it. From the first, there is the stamp 
of barbarism upon the entire conduct of the war. 
Defeated generals are accused of treason, impris- 
oned, put to the torture, and shot; the truth is 
suppressed, and lying reports are fabricated by 
authority ; everything is made to depend on extreme 
audacity; there is no science, and no sagacity. A 
frightful system was maintained of punishing the 
relatives of all real or supposed deserters, which 
soon spread ruin and misery widely through the 
country. Hundreds of perfectly innocent people, 
principally women, suffered thus vicariously for 
the faults or the misfortunes of their sons, husbands, 
or brothers. The instances alleged of this barbar- 
ous and unmeaning cruelty are heartrending. But 
the expedients by which the sufferers were a 
mitted to escape were incredibly disgraceful. e 
relatives of the culprits were allowed to shield 
themselves by publishing anathemas against them 
in the Semenario, and Sivening all relationship 
with them. Mr Masterman possesses numbers of 
these letters—in one, a mother bitterly curses her 
son ; in another, a man heaps imprecations on the 
head of his brother; a wife disclaims and vitu- 
tes her husband, who was not even a deserter, 

ut died, a prisoner of war, at Corrientes. ‘I saw 


this lady, says the author, ‘a few days after the | Mas 


letter appeared, and, as I knew her intimately, 
vent to ask her how she could have written it. 
“To save my children,” said she, the merriest little 
woman I have ever met with. “It is all false ; you 
know I love my husband dearly, but, sefior, what 
will you?” I do not know if I can present a more 
shocking picture of the state of affairs in Paraguay 
than one such letter reveals,’ , 
Very early in the war, the absence of proper 
commissariat arrangements began to tell oe A 
on the ye and the condition of the hospi 
was truly deplorable. Before his overturn came, 
Mr Masterman had had to witness, in his capacity 
as military surgeon, an appalling amount of human 
suffering. In the Gene ospital at Asuncion, the 
wounded men lay in hundreds under the colonnades 
in the miserably wet and cold weather. The sick 


were sent to Cerro Leon, but generally only to die. 
There was no proper food for them ; terrible epi- 
demics were raging; before a battle was fought on 
the land, the army had lost fifty thousand men. 
‘They came up, says the author, ‘from the front 
in the half-crippled steamers, after a journey of 
three or four days, and, as a rule, did not get a 
morsel of food on the way : by “they” we understand 
a third of those who had Ah put on board; the 
rest had died and been thrown overboard. The 
condition in which they arrived was shocki 
beyond expression ; and I saw their sufferings wi 
an indignant pity, which frequently overpowered 
me completely. Almost or quite naked, with their 
wounds untended, dirty and famished, and so 
emaciated that when dead they dried up without 
paar es I they were carried up from the pier 
to the hospital, and then had to lie, perhaps for a 
week, or until they died, on the ground; but one 
never heard a word of complaint: they bore all 
with a silent heroism which won them our heartiest 
sympathies. Very ogee | and terrible was the 
author’s task, and the gentleness and courage of 
the suffering made it much harder. When, after a 
brief rest, he would enter the hospital in the 
morning, he would be greeted, in a general chorus 
by such as could speak : ‘ Buenos dias, mi padre ; we 
are all quite well this morning.’ The rounds to be 
made by the surgeon included so many serious cases, 
that the less severe had to be passed over quickly. 
‘Here and there a man holds out his arm, and 

me to feel his pulse. They seemed to regard it as 
a sort of charm, and always thanked me gratefully, 
if I acceded. But they are hy bey and patient ; 
a groan or cry is rarely heard, though I am maki 
no idle rounds. If to the frequent question, “S 

I get better?” I could give no hopeful answer, 
they would but reply: “ Esta bien” (It is well), ina 
tone of sad but uncomplaining resignation.’ A 
brave, simple, loyal people, with all their ignorance 
and superstition, a people true to their domestic 
ties, and only too hit ul to their rulers—it is 
pitiable to think of their being exterminated to 
feed the lawless lust of pie and the insatiable 
cruelty of such a man as Lopez. 

The arrest of Dr Rhind and Mr Fox, some time 
after the invasion of Paraguay by the allies, left 
all the work of the General Hospital to be done by 
Mr Masterman—a task utterly beyond any one 
man’s powers. But he was soon relieved from it. 
For carrying a packet of private letters to Dr 
Rhind, and, on ony | to get admittance to him, 
refusing to give up the letters to the mayor, Mr 
terman was arrested, and imprisoned. 
One dares not think of the increase of their already 
dreadful sufferings, inflicted upon the wretched 
patients in the hospital by the loss of their sole 
solace and medical attendant. The pretext for his 
imprisonment was, that he had attempted to deliver 
letters (they had been sent thro the French 
consul under a flag of truce) which not passed 
through the post-office. His prison was a room 
twelve feet by eight ; the walls were rough 4 
the floor was of mud, full of hollows, cold and wet. 
The only furniture was a hide stretched on a 
wooden frame, and a broken chair. In the passage 
outside the threshold stood, day and night, a sentry 
armed with musket and ‘bayonet, and relieved 
every two hours. He stood facing the prisoner ; 
and from nine at night until the réveillé sounded 
the next morning, every quarter of an hour he 
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shouted, ‘Sentinela alerta!’ at the top of his voice, 
to shew that he was not sleeping. This startling 
was taken up in succession by the others in 
the chain of sentries, within and without the 
rison ; and by the time the last had finished, the 
t began again. Well may Mr Masterman describe 
this as a cruel torture, and say he will never be 
able to efface it from his memory. ‘Often, he 
says, ‘have I passed the whole night pacing wearily 
up and down the short length of my prison, or 
lying with my fingers firmly pressed upon my ears, 
lest I should fall asleep but to be awakened by 
that dreaded cry. For months I slept only every 
third night.’ The weary and monotonous life of a 
prisoner was in his case aggravated by the proximity 
of other captives, of whose sufferings he was a 
helpless spectator. Next to his prison there was 
an open corridor, where a great many presos were 
confined in chains, of whom he occasionally caught 
sight through a chink in the thick s which 
covered the window. The isolation of his life 
from theirs, and yet their nearness, the almost 
seeing, the constant hearing, and yet the mere 
conjecture respecting these poor creatures, form a 
strange episode in this terrible experience. How 
the Englishman’s heart must have burned and 
within him at the sights he saw and the sounds he 
heard. ‘The prisoners were of all ages—some very 
old men, others but boys, but all reduced to the 
last stage of emaciation, mere brown skin and 
bone. All had one heavy pair of fetters riveted on 
their ankles, rough with callosities and old wounds ; 
several two; and one man bore on his skeleton 
legs three heavy bars, which swung backwards and 
forwards as he shuffled along. Yet these sufferers 
were not so wretched as one would have thought ; 
they used to laugh and sing, and have clattering, 
staggering races in their narrow den. One of them 
used to tell endless stories, which were received 
with bursts of laughter and a rattling of fetters 
which reminded me of that terrible scene in Les 
Misérables where the “chain,” in their mad des- 
peration, make the early morning hideous with 
shouts and clashing irons. They were allowed to 
do this by the sentries, who enjoyed the stories and 
jokes as much as they did, and gave them notice 
when an officer was coming. One day, however, 
they were all so interested in some story of great 
facetiousness, that they did not hear the usual 
Charqué (Look out !), and the grim old commandanté 
himself came upon them whilst they were all 
screaming with laughter at the climax. They were 
all silent in a moment! A hushed stillness suc- 
ceeded to the uproar, and I could almost feel that 
they were pale with terror. My own heart stopped, 
res | then beat violently, for I feared that they 
would be cruelly punished. The commandanté 
said not a word, but walked back, and soon returned 
with a squad of soldiers. The unfortunate story- 
teller was thrown on the ground, and flogged 
severely ; his yells made the place ring again ; 


and two or three of his most vehement poet 


shared the same fate. They were as still as mice 
for a week afterwards. Every week or so, some of 
them would be taken out to the pdtro to be flogged. 
These were sad days for me.’ 

Outside, these devilries ; inside, cold, darkness, 
physical and mental wretchedness, and the society 
of centipedes, scorpions, and toads, preternaturally 
large, cold, and hideous. But Mr Masterman did 
find one resource—the investigation of the manners 


and customs of spiders; and one solace—there 
were no fleas; the prison was too damp for them. 
All this time, and during his second imprisonment, 
Mr Masterman wondered vainly why he had been 
arrested. It was only when he returned to England 
he discovered the reason: the affair of the letters 
he had always known to be a pretext. The truth 
was, that strong suspicions were entertained that 
Mr Atherton had been poisoned, and Lopez gave 
Mr Masterman credit for having originated the 
rumour. His imprisonment became more and more 
dreadful, as did the atrocities perpetrated upon the 
captives near him. That he retained his senses is 
wonderful, under such hours of horror. It is not 
well to dwell upon such recitals ; this one instance 
will suffice: ‘One afternoon a poor fellow was 
horizontally crucified just beneath my window. 
Never shall I forget what I endured that day in 
listening to his moans, and constant frantic yells 
and prayers for mercy, and in picturing to myself 
what he was suffering.” His own sufferings were 
frightful ; and at length he was released, though 
not permitted to go beyond the city, after eleven 
months passed in a damp den, in either dim twi- 
light or total darkness, without ever seeing the 
sunshine ; in a fetid atmosphere, surrounded b 
SS dying of Asiatic cholera ; weak, emaciated, 
alf-blind, and so changed that his friends did not 


ise him. 

After his release, Mr Masterman, who could not 
leave the country, and would not serve the republic, 
applied for leave to commence private practice, 
but was refused. He had plenty to do, however, 
for cholera broke out at Asuncion, and he worked 
among the sufferers manfully and successfully. 
All this time, and for many months later, our 
government was deceived by false accounts of the 
condition of lish sympathy was got 
up for a little republic, said to be bullied by two 
big ones and an empire, and British subjects were 
supposed to be remaining contentedly in Paraguay, 
whereas they were suffering under a reign of terror, 
and the soi-disant letters and dispatches were all 
‘cooked’ under the superintendence of Lopez. In 
Mr Masterman’s work, the true story of the Wash- 
burn and Gould correspondence is to be found, and 
ample proof of the absurdity of the charge of con- 
spiracy under which the unfortunate assistant- 
surgeon was — arrested, to undergo an imprison- 
ment infinitely more rigorous than the first. Mr 
Washburn made the great mistake of replying 
seriatim to the charge that he was the chief of a 
secret revolutionary committee, having for their 
objects the destruction of Lopez, and the rendition 
of the country to the allies. Then no accusation 
was too absurd, and every one was involved. The 
Wasp steamboat from the United States arrived 
just in time to take Mr Washburn away from the 
danger of personal molestation ; but Mr terman 
and Mr Bliss were ordered to remain ‘to be tried 
by the tribunals of the country.’ There was nothin 
for it but submission; so Mr Masterman pa’ 
with his friends and patients, and hid some opium 
and quinine in the seams of his coat, as a wise 
precaution against the future, and then was form- 
ally arrested in the presence of Mr Washburn. 
He was stripped, searched, everything was taken 
from him, fetters were riveted to his ankles, and 
he was thrust into a cell. A little later, fresh 
irons of such weight that he could hardly stagger 
to his feet for a moment under them were put on 
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him, and he was placed sideways on a mule for a 
thirty-five mile journey to Villeta. The whoie of 
that journey was a scene of ingenious agony, of 
hunger, thirst, blows, and such pain in every limb 
and muscle as hardly left life possible. It ended 
in—the torture. They took him into a hut in an 
orange-grove, where were Captain Faleén and a 
priest, his secretary. They commanded him to con- 
fess, and when he refused, they ordered him to the 
potro, or rack. The description is most dreadful ; 
that such things can be done in our time seems 
almost incredible. He heard the shrieks of others 
under torture too. When he could bear no more, 
he made a false confession. It could harm no one. 
Mr Washburn was safe; the doom of the others, 
including Benigno Lopez, the President’s brother, 
was already sealed. He blames himself severely, 
and pleads his previous sufferings, his exhausted 
state, and his dread, not of death, but of the prelimi- 
; tortures always inflicted in such cases. No one 
else is at all likely to blame him, or to think that 
the suffering of martyrdom in such a cause would 
have been anything but arrant folly. They gave 
him a little bread, and took him back to the guardra. 
There, in the open air, and under the scorching 
sun, the gangs of wretched prisoners were kept, 
suffering starvation, awful thirst, blows, curses, 
utter destitution of help in dreadful sickness and 
in. The want of water was the worst of all; 
the weight of the irons prevented their being 
able to stagger to the pits to get it. The prisoners 
of war and the felons were better off, for they 
could not only drink, but carry back water. ‘One 
day, as the long straggling line returned from 
the pits, a sick companion, his eyes glazed with 
fever, rose on his elbow as he heard the clink of 
the water-tins, and in feeble tones begged but for a 
drop, groping blindly for a steadying hand the 
while ; the man he asked, himself tottering on the 
verge of the grave, repulsed him with a muttered 
imprecation, and the poor fellow fell back, half 
turned, and died. Day by day our ranks were 
thinned ; by twos and threes they pa away, 
and were at rest.’ In this state of misery, Mr 
Masterman remained four days; and then n 
the march to the camp at Pilrysyry, which sur- 
s in horror any facts which have transpired 
in modern times, and present such a spectacle as 
Dante might imagine as a scene in the lower 
Inferno, rather than the experience of a man 
who lived through it to tell the story—of which 
this is not the worst incident. In the horrible 
mélée, in which twelve hundred men, women, and 
children were driven and goaded along, there came 
close to Mr Masterman an old man, thin and tall 
—a well-dressed foreigner. He stumbled and fell ; 
he was instantly stripped ; and two corporals were 
thrashing him unmercifully : he staggered to his 
feet, and blindly hurried forward as fast as his 
fetters would permit, and again fell; the same 
dreadful scene was repeated; and an officer, after 
striking him several times with a sword, stam 
on his head till his white hair was dabbled in 
blood. An empty bullock-cart passed at this 
moment ; he was taken up insensible, and thrown 
like a log into it. When this wretched rabble 
reached the camp, in which Lopez was living in 
sensual luxury, and enjoying the infliction of the 
utmost refinements of cruelty, especially upon his 
own near relations, Mrs Lynch drove past them 
im an open carriage, and smilingly returned their 


abject salutes. Surely this is the utmost limit 
of wickedness and degradation. Mr Masterman’s 
stag and mental sufferings lasted eleven weeks 
onger, during which he had to reiterate many 
times his false confessions, and to witness the 
horrible deeds of Lopez. 

The shooting of the helpless prisoners by scores 
a day, the torture and degradation of women, the 
inconceivable excesses of a despot gone mad with 
desperation and unresisted cruelty, are sufliciently 
awful ; but Lopez has done more than these thin 
He shot his brother, he tortured the husband of 
one of his sisters to death, and shot the other. 
He imprisoned his sisters in covered carts for five 
months, and compelled them to witness the execu- 
tion of their husbands, They dared to grieve, and 
he had them both brutally flogged by common 
soldiers, and sent back to their prisons, where he 
forced them, by more devilish threats, to depose 
falsely against their murdered husbands. He did 
not spare his mother, but, last December, he forced 
her to leave her house at La Trinidad, where she 
had been virtually a prisoner for two years, and to 
go to Luqué, the temporary capital, and there, 

fore the altar of the church, to swear that she 
recognised Francisco Solano alone as her child, and 
cursed the rest as rebels and traitors. She piteously 
pleaded her advanced age and disease of the heart, 
as excuses for not complying; but the officer 
charged to see that her son’s orders were carried 
out told her she must go, or die; and she went. 

Lopez and his country have been mysteries to 
us hitherto; the clearing up is a revelation of 
individual wickedness and national suffering for 
which we can find no parallel. 


TWO MINUTES OF SUSPENSE. 


AT no great distance from our station on the plains 
lay a forest of considerable extent. The ground 
was covered by a scrubby jungle, in which were 
found a few hares and jackals, while crowds of 
apes and monkeys gamboled and chattered among 
the dense foliage overhead. We were tired of the 
plains, infinitely weary of the heat, the dust, the 
incessant sight of the natives and their ways, and 
of the dull uniformity of our existence. Suffering 
from debility and nervous depression, the occasional 
languid attempts we made at getting up dinners, 
balls, or theatricals could scarcely be pronounced 
successful, except by the very few whose health 
and spirits seemed indestructible. To add to our 
annoyances, our native servants were causing us 
great anxiety. Their manner, usually so indifferent 
and apathetic, suddenly became restless and uneasy. 
When not on active duty, they loitered about in 
gloomy meditation, or fell to discussing in under- 
tones some topic that absorbed their attention. 
They shewed, too, no desire to tell us the cause 
of their agitation. Much though we wished to 
clear up the mystery, it was agreed that we should 
appear to pay no attention to it, as there was little 
chance of our getting at the truth so long as they 
were disposed to conceal it, and to have betrayed 
our anxiety might have made matters worse if 
mischief was brewing. Many of us, on retiring for 
the night, took the precaution to place our revolvers 
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and swords within easy reach of our bedsides, care- 
fully removing them in the morning before the 
servants entered the rooms. The more robust, 
including some who had gone through the Mutiny, 
laughed at these preparations; but the nervous 
members of the community, who were in the 
majority, shook their heads and thought longingly 
of home. 

A close attention for some days enabled us to 
perceive that the agitation among the servants 
increased as the sun went down, and that those 
whose duties detained them within doors at night 
were comparatively unaffected, while the others 
who had to pass to their homes after nightfall took 
their departure reluctantly, and delayed it till they 
could go in a body. As no one could give a 
— explanation of this conduct, our anxiety 

ily increased. At last it occurred to us to 
request the assistance of a retired subahdar, or 
native non-commissioned officer, the respectability 
of whose character was well known to some of our 
number, under whom he had served in the days of 
John Company, and through the Mutiny. He 
came at once, though the distance from his village 
was considerable, made inquiry among the natives, 
and the mystery was immediately solved. How we 
enjoyed the joke in the fulness of our relief, and 

lied one another on our needless alarms! ‘What 
stupidity these natives can be capable of; and, 
confound them, what a fright they have given us! 
The subahdar is a good fellow, but don’t forget that 
he isa again with a few 
ru in hi et, to keep his tongue quiet, or 
the story get wind” Yet the explanation was not 
without interest. The subahdar stated that the 
natives residing near the forest had lately observed 
what they considered an ominous in the 
habits of the apes and monkeys: instead of going 
bly to sleep after their usual uproar at sun- 
set, they often prolonged their concert far into the 
night, ee ye their monotonous barks and 
howls with sudden screams of rage or terror. This 
the timid and suspicious natives attributed to the 
presence of some roving animal, who had taken 
up his abode in the forest, and might steal beyond 
its limits after nightfall, and prove :a formidable 
enemy for a solitary traveller to encounter. To 
our yoy why the servants had not communi- 
cated this story sooner, the subahdar stated that 
they felt assured we would have ridiculed their 
fears as groundless, and therefore they resolved to 
hold their peace. 

The subahdar was dismissed ; and we hoped that 
the indifference with which we heard his expla- 
nation would have some effect in reassuring our 
servants. Anyhow, we knew it would be useless 
to argue with them, and so let them alone. 

We slept once more in that is to say, we 
took as much sleep as the prickly heat and the 
mosquitoes would allow. Revolvers were unloaded 
and laid aside; but unfortunately the servants 
refused to share the incredulity with which we 
treated their fears. To get a message delivered 
in the evening was impossible; the messenger 
would vanish for the remainder of the night, and 
do his errand next morning. Some of them 
went the length of tempting the punkahwallahs to 
overlook the irregularity of staying with them over- 


night, by pone to do part of their work, over 
which they would generally fall asleep, and nearly 
stifle us in our beds by the consequent stoppage of 
the — We got out of all patience at last, 
and determined to have the forest beaten up as the 
only way to convince the natives of the ground- 
lessness of their fears. We resolved at the same 
time to mix pleasure with business by making a 
picnic of the thing, in which the ladies should join 
us. Our arrangements were soon completed, and 
we started—the gentlemen on horseback, and the 
ladies filling the howdah on the back of a very 
steady elephant belonging to the regiment. We 
had selected as the most suitable place for our 
purpose a hollow in the forest, within which stood 
several overgrown trees. In these we proposed to 
station ourselves, and blaze away at everything the 
beaters turned out above the size of a jackal. On 
reaching this spot, therefore, Chuny and the horses 
were dismissed, and a ladder placed against the 
largest of the trees, by which the ladies ascended 
into a cozy nook within its lofty shade. There 
they found a tablecloth spread, on which tiffin was 
laid for them. The gentlemen, however, finding 
none of the other trees large enough to hold them 
all, sought the shady side of the hollow, where, 
laying their guns aside, they set seriously to work 
on the tongue, cold roasted fowls, preserved meats, 
iced liquors, and fruit, which the careful forethought 
of Ali , the — khansamah, had also pro- 
vided for them. eanwhile, signals had been 
passed to the beaters, who had gone to their 
starting-point some time before, to begin their 
noisy operations. 

e leisurely finished our tiffin, and felt so 
supremely comfortable, that we quite resented a 
reminder from Ali Khan that the rs had been 
at work. We to 

elay up our guns, and perching ourselves in 
the trees, no further than after finishing the cigars 
then lighted, and a couple more of bottles of 
iced pale ale. These were opened, and we were 
chatting pleasantly over their contents, when our 
attention was suddenly called to the terrified looks 
of one of the servants, who, with outstretched 
pointed unsteadily at some object behind us. We 
cast a eee in the same ey and 
sprang to our feet as two immense-looking tigers 
met our view. They had emerged stealthily from 
the cover, and were standing with heads erect and 
fluttering ears, listening intently to the distant 
clamour of the beaters. Ere we could recover from 
the confusion into which we were thrown, the 
—— animal—from his size and deeper colour, 
evidently the male—disappeared among the long 

, and with breathless anxiety we heard his 
soon tread approaching us. In a moment more 
we were face to face with him. He started back, 
rushed towards the tree within which the unfor- 
tunate ladies were seated, and, to our horror, scram- 
bled quickly up the ladder. The next moment 
the tigress was upon us. She, too, started on see- 
ing us, and retreated a few Her courage, 
however, quickly rose, for she wheeled round with 
a short angry roar, and fixing her glowing eyes 
upon us, advanced steadily with tail erect, and her 
ears set viciously back. Suddenly she crouched 
within a few paces of us, with her head resting on 
her fore-paws, when, at that critical moment, the 
beaters combined to raise a louder and more dis- 
cordant noise than usual. The tigress rose, turned 
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her head, listened, and slunk away. Her mate 
had just then descended the ladder, and as she 
brushed past him he struck at her savagely, and 
rolled her over with a single blow. He then stood 
over her with averted head and closed eyes, but 
offering no further violence. In no way daunted, 
the tigress turned — upon her back, and 
clutching her mate tightly round the shoulder, 
attacked him with tooth and nail. Their united 
roaring was horrible. He received her assault 
for a few seconds with considerable firmness, 
but finding no symptom of mollification, shook 
himself free, and bounding lightly over her as 
she rose, galloped into the jungle in the direction 
away from the beaters. The —- rose, sltook 
herself, gave one malignant look at us, trotted 
sulkily after her mate, and all was over. 

We lost no time in going to the assistance of the 
ladies. To our great relief, we found them unhurt, 
but only one of them fully conscious of what had 
passed. She had the presence of mind to remain 

erfectly still, and stated afterwards that on making 
fis appearance, and before becoming aware of their 
presence, the tiger placed one of his fore-paws 
among their feet. He ap more astonished 
than alarmed, scowled steadily round, and closed 
his survey with a prolonged stare at the solitary 
individual who had retained her senses. He then 
retired as quickly as he came. We, of course, had 
no time then to listen to this story, for Chuny was 
fetched in hot haste, and received the terrified 
ladies on his back. The gentlemen mounted their 
horses, and all started off at the elephant’s best 
walking pace. Meanwhile, the beaters having 
heard the roaring in their front, had decamped, 
giving the scene of our discomfiture a wide berth. 

I need not say how crestfallen we felt as we 
returned thus ingloriously home from an enterprise 
so confidently undertaken. For once Pandy was 
in the right ; and from the difficulty with which 
for some time after he kept his composure in our 
presence, we knew that he enjoyed our defeat 
thoroughly. It was some time before we could 
endure without a qualm any reference to the sub- 
ject, however delicately introduced. To conclude: 
the tigers were marked down and shot shortly 
afterwards. During the interval, the unanimity of 
opinion that prevailed among all classes of the 
community as to the propriety of remaining within 
doors after nightfall was marvellous. I fear I shall 
be scarcely credited when I state that both of these 
animals were killed by one gentleman on foot ; 
but'such is the fact. A few days after our mis- 
adventure, this hero arrived, just about day- 
break, at the station, where he was anxiously 
expected, and was hurriedly informed by two 

eifer during the night, and dragged it into the 
wood. A start “" immediately made; and on 
being shewn the spot where the tigers had been 
seen to enter the forest, he cocked his double rifle 
and followed. A few steps into the jungle brought 
him face to face with both animals, who started u 

not a dozen yards before him. The tigress fe 
dead at the first discharge, with the bullet through 
her head; and her mate shared the same fate 
immediately after. At nine o’clock in the mornin 
both animals were brought into the station. 
measured their wounds, and found them almost 
exactly in the same position—not half an inch 


between them. I also touched their terrible teeth, 


and in doing so felt devoutly thankful that no 
worse consequences than a good fright ensued from 
our two minutes’ terrible suspense. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


In addition to the summing up of the results of 
the British Association meeting at Exeter, which 
has for some weeks occupied natural philosophers 
and scientific editors, the ‘off season,’ as it is 
called, has been taken up with discussions about 
our standard of value, the pound sterling—with 
acknowledgment of invitations to ‘assist’ at the 
opening of the Suez Canal—with talk about a 
tunnel under the Channel from England to France, 
or an iron tube which is to be laid on the sea- 
bottom, and so avoid the expense of excavation— 
about a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, which 
will materially shorten the voyage between Mar- 
seille and Constantinople; and in Paris an enter- 
prising few are again talking about a ship-canal 
which shall cross France from the Mediterranean 
to the English Channel. Besides all this, the 
Americans and Germans are again trying to reach 
the North Pole, or to make discoveries within 
the arctic zone, in case they cannot achieve their 
main object. 

As regards the pound sterling, some financiers 
are very desirous that a new sovereign should be 
coined somewhat lighter than at present, and of 
the exact value of twenty-five francs, whereby, they 
contend, both trade and travellers would derive 
much convenience and advan and without 
disturbance of our commercial relations. But this 
argument involves a fallacy. If a grain of gold is 
to be taken from the sovereign, it will be worth 
less, and purchase less, than at present ; the whole 
community would be losers thereby, while ex- 
change transactions between England and foreign 
countries would not be easier than at present. 
The question of the standards, whether of value or 
of weight and measure, is essentially a scientific 
one; and if ever a change is to be made in one or 
the other, the very best science of the country 
must be employed in the operation. 

According to the annual Report just published 
by the School of Mines, 1012 ounces of gold were 
produced in the British Islands in 1868. In the 
same year, 4,970,206 tons of pig-iron were manu- 
factured ; of lead, 71,017 tons; and of silver, 
835,542 ounces. The total value of the metals 

roduced, including copper, tin, and others, was 
£15,736,416. The quantity of coal raised in the 
same year was 103,141,197 tons, the value of which 
at the pit’s mouth was L.25,785,289. Reckon un- 
smelted ores as worth two million pounds, and the 
grand total added to the wealth of the kingdom by 
the mining industry of 1868 amounts to more 
than L.43,000,000 sterling. Art and science are 
here presented in a very material form ; but it is 
a very reproductive one, out of which new develop- 
ments of art and science are always growing. 

The quiet intimation given last spring about a 
new metal is now something to be talked about, 
for Sir Joseph Whitworth, after a long course of 
experiment, has succeeded in producing iron and 
steel, which, as he states, will resist any amount of 
shock or strain that may be put upon them. This 
‘Whitworth metal,’ as it is called, is, while in a 


molten state, subjected to enormous pressure, by a 
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which all the air-bubbles—those sources of weak- 
ness—are got rid of, and the metal is rendered 
perfectly homogeneous. If Sir J. Whitworth is 
right in his conclusions, our iron trade is about 
to undergo another revolution, and we shall have 

ns of = largest size, which will send their bolt 

rough anything and everything, and never burst: 
we shall have wheels for railway-carriages that will 
never crack, boilers that will never blow up, and 
wire for submarine cables that won’t break in the 
laying. It is an encouraging prospect; and we 
hope that the ten young men who have just 
obtained the ten Whitworth scholarships of one 
hundred pounds each, will perpetuate the perse- 
vering skill, the ingenuity, and enterprise of their 
benefactor. 

As if to be ready for the new demand that will 
grow out of these indestructible guns, a new kind 
of powder, nearly six hundred times stronger than 
gunpowder, has been invented and patented by an 
Austrian, resident in the United States. Further 
particulars may be expected ere long. 

Sir Henry James, Director-general of the 
Ordnance Survey, has published a thin quarto, 
with plates, entitled Notes on the Great Pyramid . 
Egypt, and the Cubits used in its Design, in whic 
he explains that he has put ‘ the simple geometrical 
problems involved in the question in the clearest 

ible light, in the hope that these Notes will be 
‘ound useful for the instruction of the boys in our 
National and other schools” There has been a 
deal of speculation published about the 
ids of late years, which perhaps may be 
tested by the results obtained by English Ordnance 
surveyors. For eighteenpence, any one interested 
in the subject may procure a statement of facts 
and measurements taken by authority, with deter- 
mination of the Greek and Egyptian measures of 
length, with diagrams shewing how the plans of 
the Pyramids were first set out by the architects, 
and with a photozincograph of the Nilometer. 

It may be regarded as a favourable sign of the 
times that the question of drainage of towns and 
utilisation of the sewage was brought on for con- 
sideration and discussion at such a meeting as 
that at Exeter. With so many able chemists and 
able engineers on the spot, the chemistry and 
mechanics of the question could of course be dis- 
cussed from the scientific and the practical point 
of view. Some attempts were made to shew that 
a system of earth-closets or charcoal-closets would 
be the most feasible ; but the general opinion was 
decidedly in favour of water as the best means of 
carrying away the waste from dwelling-houses. 
Noteworthy cases in point were cited: among 
which we take Banbury, a town of 11,000 inhabit- 
ants in North Oxfordshire. Forbidden to pollute 
the little river Cherwell with their daily superflux, 
the townsfolk rented a farm of 137 acres about a 


waste—about 300,000 gallons in the twenty-four 
hours. The solid matter is intercepted by tanks, 
and being then mixed with street-sweepings and 
ashes, is sold as manure to the neighbouring 
farmers. The farm produces rye-grass, meadow- 

ss, and cabbages, which, in 1868, were sold to 
the amount of L.1300, the rent of the farm bein 
L.616, 10s. This year, sixteen acres of oul 


have been grown in addition; and at the time 
when the discussion took place at Exeter, most of 
the roots were twenty-four inches in circumference. 


mile distant, over which they pumped their liquid | ' 


Hence it may be said that irrigation with liquid 
sewage is a decided success at Banbury, especially 
as the water, purified by flowing across the farm, 
enters the river lower down so clean that it does 
no harm to the fish, and creates no unpleasant 
smell. 

Another way of utilising sewage is erga | to 
be talked about, which seems important. The 
report thereof comes to us from India, where ex- 
periments have been made on the gases which, as 
every one knows, are given off by sewage: and the 
mall of these experiments is that these gases can 
be concentrated, and used in the same way as 
coal-gas for the lighting of streets and houses, 
Hence our sanitary engineers may look forward 
to a twofold triumph—that of converting a nuis- 
ance into grass and root-crops, and into a brilliant 
illumination. 

The ‘Report of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
just published, announces that the annual meeting 
for 1870 will be held at Oxford, and gives particulars 
of a large number of implements and machines use- 
ful in connection with farming operations. Among 
them we notice an Earth-boring Machine, which will 
bore rapidly even through hard rock and gravel, 
and clear itself of the waste in a most surprising 
manner. On estates deficient in water, it shoul 
be appreciated, for it will sink a large-sized well 
through any kind of strata in a comparatively 
short time; and in seasons of drought, many a 
thirsty country village would rejoice to see one of 
these machines tapping their underground water. 
Another is a Patent Automatic Grain-weighing and 
Registering Machine, which, by an ingenious con- 
trivance, weighs, counts or records, and discharges 
the grain by the sole effect of the weight thereof. 
There are many trades, besides farming, in which 
this machine would be of great utility. 


AUTUMN EVENING. 


Cross-BARRED with colouring hedgerows, hill and dale, 
All variegated with white stubble-field 

And emerald pasture turning slightly pale, 

A beauteous, if a saddening prospect yield. 

Herds homeward hie ; the starlings valeward push ; 
And, settling in the warm heart of the wood, 

Rooks dusk the embrowning trees. An ominous hush, 
A deep, peculiar calm that bodes no good, 

Reigns over all; and Nature, sore distressed 

At earth’s decaying glories, seems like one 

Held in suspense. A while, and up the west, 

White, jagged clouds ascend. The squall comes on ; 
And birds and leaves from gusty trees are hurled, 
And through the evening sky together whirled. 
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